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JOHN LAW 


The writer approaches the task of sketching the life and de- 
lineating the character of the late John Law with great mis- 
givings. He brings to this duty (for such it is) some of the 
qualities necessary to do it justice, and these are, affection for 
the man, respect for his character, admiration for his abili- 
ties. But time is wanting — amid the pressure of the most 
exacting of all occupations, the law, to whose practice the 
subject of this sketch also devoted his life — to write such bi- 
ography as is due to the memory of a distinguished man, and 
the writer has not the requisite literary skill for the task. The 
author of the history of English literature holds it to be true 
that the biographer “should love his subject, but should not 
flatter any one.” No one who knew Judge Law will fail in 
the first requisite. He leaves “troops of friends,” but no 
enemy behind him. The elements were so gently mixed in 
his disposition, his manners were so pleasing and gracious, 
his temperament was so even and kindly, that no one could 
know him and fail to love him. An accomplished gentle- 
man, a brilliant raconteur in his best days, the witchery of his 
manner won all hearts. 

Judge Law came of a distinguished family. He traced 
back his lineage through a long line of ancestors who won 
honor in the profession of the law, which was regularly trans- 
mitted from father to son. They filled positions of distinction 
in the public employment and were honorable, high-minded 
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men. They do not seem to have devoted themselves to mere 
money-getting, but were men of comfortable means, whose 
moral and intellectual worth gave them an influence and 
weight which money can not buy. It happens to but few 
families — the Adamses are the only one I can now recall — that 
a scion of theirs in three succeeding generations has occupied 
a seat in congress. The parallel is more striking from the 
fact that three generations of the Adamses were represented in 
congress successively at the same time that those of the Laws 
held their seats. The grandfather of Judge Law, Richard 
Law, sat with John Adams ; the father of Judge Law sat with 
John Quincy Adams, and Judge Law himself with Charles 
Francis Adams. 

John Law was born in New London, Connecticut, on the 
28th day of October, 1796; he died at Evansville, Indiana, 
on the 7th day of October, 1873. His grandfather, Richard 
Law, was a member of the continental congress. He was 
elected in 1776, and was therefore a member of the congress 
which adopted the “ Declaration of Independence The 
great honor of signing that memorable instrument would have 
been his, but at the time that congress sat, Richard Law, and 
several members of his family were afflicted with the smallpox, 
and he did not take his seat until 1777. He served as a 
member of the continental congress until the close of the war, 
and at the expiration of his term he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Washington United States judge for the district of Con- 
necticut, and discharged the important duties of that office 
with honor and ability until his death, which occurred in 
1806. He is remembered as a gentleman of the “old school,” 
possessing all the grace and dignity which belonged to a style 
of men who have passed away. Western manners and life 
on the frontier among the French and Indians, in the rough 
and tumble practice of the law on circuit, tended to modify in 
John Law a stateliness which he fairly inherited, and to in- 
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fuse into his character more humor, wit and brilliancy than 
his ancestors probably possessed ; but it is safe to say that 
to the last he was a worthy descendant of the ‘ ‘ gentlemen of 
the old school/ ’ clothe them with what solid good qualities, 
fact or imagination may. 

Lyman Law, the son of Richard and father of John Law, 
was born in New London, Connecticut, in the year 1770. 
He graduated at the old New England school, Yale college, 
in 1791. Naturally he became a lawyer, studying in his 
father’s office. Public stations in those days, and in that 
land of austere purity of public men, were more honorable 
than in these later times. Lyman became a member of the 
state legislature and speaker of the house. In the year 18 1 1 
he was elected to a seat in congress, and remained a member 
of that body by successive elections until 1817. He died in 
New London in February, 1842. Coming of such ancestry, 
what course naturally opened itself to John Law, the bright, 
sparkling, brilliant inheritor of a distinguished name, brought 
up with tender care, endowed with an acute and flashing in- 
tellect, schooled in his family, and by teachers as few young 
men are taught, honest and honorable as the parent stock, 
but ambitious of distinction, and feeling within him the 
praiseworthy desire to add lustre to an honored race? 

Of course John Law was sent to Yale. What New Eng- 
land man regards his destiny as performed unless he starts 
his active life with the indorsement of that grand and dear 
Alma Mater? Of course he went there young. It is plain to 
us who knew him here that he was always precocious, always 
intellectually brilliant, and always revelling in the glowing 
pages of literature. He graduated in 1814 at Yale college, 
being then eighteen years old. Think of it, boys of the pres- 
ent generation ! While yet you are but beginning the ele- 
ments of the classics, and the rudimentary treatises on math- 
ematics, this young man, or boy, had finished the college 
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curriculum. To a mind like his, classic literature possessed 
a wonderful charm. I do not fancy him as poring over 
Euclid, Bourdon or La Place with any great fervor. But the 
pictured pages of Livy, the flowing numbers of Virgil, the 
rounded periods of Cicero and the heroic verses of Homer 
were no doubt his delight and his inspiration. 

In after life, and in common conversation, there flashed 
from him apt quotation, beautiful illustration, the poetic 
phrase garnered in school-boy memory, and lingering there 
always. How he relished the distich culled from Horace or 
Terence! He was a great reader of English, but the college 
nature, engrafted by years of study, predominated, and in later 
years, before his faculties weakened and waned, there flashed 
from him the jeu d’ esprit that has come down to us flavored 
with Falernian from the masters of antiquity. This classic 
course of study raises always a mooted question of advantage, 
and the practical and the mathematical enter the lists against 
it. I do not propose to attempt its solution here. 

In the family of the Laws, money was never the main ob- 
ject. Professional distinction, once won, as it only can be 
won by real merit, brought public recognition in its train, 
and these secured, competence was all they asked, accompa- 
nied as it was by high social standing and universal respect 
of their fellow-men. To minds like John Law’s, a harder, 
rougher, more scientific and practical course of study might 
produce a more practical, energetic and labor-seeking after- 
life, but where would have been the charm of that vivacity 
which was fed by the springs flowing perennially from an- 
tiquity, where the brilliancy which peculiarly made his repu- 
tation as a lawyer, and the graceful oratory, which, in his 
younger days, made him the favorite of audiences? 11 Non 
omnes possumus omnia," while the inventor, the engineer, 
the mathematician have their appropriate places in niches of 
fame, let graceful scholarship, the mere accomplishments of 
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learning, the intellectuality which charms rather than benefits 
mankind, receive appropriate praise. 

Who that well knew another noted man in this community, 
the late John J. Chandler, will not in this connection recall 
the charm that he, in his happiest moods, wove around his 
hearers, drawing ideas and phrases from “the pure springs of 
English undefiled,” whose waters were so sweet to him? 

Graduating in 1814, John Law in turn read law with his 
father, as his own son subsequently did with him. In the 
hurry of our rapid western life, when the past seems forgot- 
ten, when the goal of yesterday is the starting point of the 
morrow, this old family-history, where each son takes up the 
early position of the father and steps in his footsteps, finds 
no parallel. But young Law had caught the enthusiasm of 
young America, which the war of 1812 fanned into flame. 
This grand western country, the Eldorado of intellect at the 
bar, was wooing the talent of the East to its fresh and glow- 
ing embraces. Here lay a region where all men might start 
on even terms ; here were fresh fields to be held by the brain 
and tongue of the occupant; here were forums where new 
questions were to be raised and settled, not by ancient prece- 
dent, but by the keen encounter of rival debate. Here, un- 
embarrassed by social surroundings, devoid of family ties, 
the lists were opened to all comers, but the ground was to be 
held by skill and courage only. The young lawyer encoun- 
tered no hoary-headed reputation here to overawe judge and 
the jury by its gray locks; no circle of kinsmen would pour 
briefs into his bag ; no social or churchly standing would give 
him prominence. The attorneys, the bench, the people were 
young. All started in public life together and merit was the 
only test. It is conceded that such circumstances in all new 
states produce more legal ability than belongs to older bars, 
and so it was in Indiana. We still look up to Dewey and 
Blackford as the brightest lights of our profession, and we 
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draw our highest learning from their opinions preserved in 
Blackford’s Reports. 

In the year 1817 Judge Law was admitted by the supreme 
court of Connecticut to the practice of his profession. He 
left Connecticut in the month of October, 1817, and arrived 
in Indiana in the following month. He found Indiana a 
wilderness. Hiring a horse he proceeded to Corydon, in 
Harrison county, which was then the seat of government. 
The supreme court, consisting of three judges, Scott, Hol- 
man, and Blackford, was then in session. On the fourth day 
of December, 1817, he was examined by the judges, in open 
court, for admission to the bar. He was then just twenty- 
one years and a few weeks of age. His examination was 
brilliant and excited the commendation of the judges. He 
was young, in fact, and seemed in appearance younger than 
he really was. He was full of life, vivacity, and good hu- 
mor, and became then, and always remained, a favorite of the 
bench. Of the members and attorneys of that court none 
are left. Judge Law was the last survivor. Judge Jeremiah 
Sullivan was admitted to practice at the same time. He lo- 
cated at Madison, then the rising town of the state. Judge 
Sullivan became a judge of the supreme court and filled the 
position with great distinction for several years and preceded 
Judge Law to the grave but a short time. When the supreme 
court adjourned young Law left in company with Charles 
Dewey, who afterwards became a judge of the supreme court 
and filled the position well. Dewey settled at Paoli, and 
Law at Vincennes. He arrived at Vincennes on the 15th day 
of December, 1817, and immediately commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession. He afterwards became the historian 
of Vincennes, and has recorded the condition of the town at 
the time he saw it, in a sketch which has been much admired. 
The inhabitants were mostly French, and the gayety and vi- 
vacity of their national character were exemplified in their 
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easy, enjoyable mode of life. There were numberless balls 
and horse races. There was mass on Sunday in the morn- 
ing, and pony races on the prairies after dinner. This popu- 
lation has mostly died out, but the old settlers will never 
cease to remember, with kindly feeling, the good nature, the 
warm hearts and the gentle manners of these loving children 
of France. To them and to the brave and pious fathers 
who were pioneers with them, and advised them in things 
temporal and pointed their simple devotions to the “Cross,” 
this country owes a debt of gratitude and admiration which 
has been poorly paid. Progress, with its handmaidens, sci- 
ence and art, has left this gay and nonchalant race no part to 
play in the grand diorama through which this state has marched 
to the tap of the stirring drum from a wilderness to an em- 
pire in one’s life duration, but there was a time when the 
black robe of the Jesuit father symbolized nearly all the civ- 
ilization, the civil liberty and the Christianity that existed in 
the country of the northwest. 

At that time, in the beginning of the year 1818, there 
were three judicial circuits in Indiana. This circuit was 
composed of the counties of Knox, Gibson, Posey and Van- 
derburgh. Afterwards the county of Warrick was attached 
to this circuit. The county seat of Warrick was Darlington, 
at the mouth of Cypress creek. The ancient cities of the 
world have not more completely disappeared from view than 
has Darlington. It lives only in tradition. The first county 
seat in Posey was Springfield. Advancing time has left only 
a memory of Springfield. The first county seat of Vander- 
burgh was Evansville. From her small beginning, she alone 
of the three has grown and prospered. The second city in 
the state to-day, she seems just entering on her career of 
greatness, and if the energy of her people shall not falter and 
they remain true to themselves, he that shall write the biog- 
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raphy of one of her present youthful citizens after his death 
will be able to repeat the story of a progress as remarkable 
as that which was witnessed by the subject of this sketch. 
Judge William Prince was the judge of the first circuit a 4 t 
that time. He was soon appointed to an Indian agency and 
resigned his judgeship. David Hart was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. In February, 1818, the circuit court convened at 
Evansville. Judge Hart appointed John Law prosecuting 
attorney for his circuit. For some reason Judge Hart did 
not attend the session, and court was held by the associate 
judges, Waggoner and McCreary. Judge Law acted as 
prosecuting attorney. There were no civil cases and but 
four criminal cases. Two were for assault and battery and 
two for adultery. The court adjourned the second day. It 
was held in a tobacco warehouse on Main street, situated on 
a lot adjoining the location of the Evansville National Bank. 
The lawyers present were Charles Dewey, Jacob Call, who 
afterwards represented the district in congress, Richard Dan- 
iel, who was afterwards judge of the circuit, and William 
Prince. 

In 1825, Brown Ray, governor of the state, appointed 
John Law prosecuting attorney for the first judicial circuit. 
In 1826 he was reappointed for the term of two years. In 
1824-5 he was elected a member of the house of representa- 
tives, which met at Corydon. In 1826 the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to Indianapolis. In 1830 he was elected 
by the legislature judge of the seventh judicial circuit. The 
counties in his circuit were Knox, Sullivan, Monroe, Owen, 
Vigo, Martin, Putnam, Clay, and Daviess. The population 
was very sparse, and the judge and lawyers had a hard time 
to get to the county seats. They rode on horseback and of- 
ten bivouacked in the woods for the night. They were men 
of talent, and afterwards filled important and honorable posi- 
tions in the public service. 
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There are few more distinguished names in Indiana than 
those of Whitcomb, Hannegan White and others of the bar 
of the seventh circuit. They became governors, senators 
and ministers abroad. In 1844 Judge Law was elected judge 
of the same circuit for the term of seven years. That year 
he was appointed receiver of public moneys at Vincennes, 
and thereupon resigned his judgeship. He moved to Evans- 
ville in 185 1 . In connection with his brother William, James 
B. McCall and Lucius H Scott, he purchased seven hundred 
acres of land adjoining Evansville, for the purpose of laying 
out a town. There was some trouble in giving the new place 
a name. The difficulty was removed by combining parts of 
the names of the “proprietors” which resulted in “Lamasco.” 
The investment so made proved very profitable. Large num- 
bers of lots were immediately sold, and in a few years a thriv- 
ing town sprang up. In 1857 it was added to Evansville, 
and is now as large, or larger, and perhaps more valuable 
than what was formerly Evansville. Judge Law purchased 
a residence in Lamasco and resided there continuously until 
his death. 

In 1855 he wa s appointed by President Pierce judge of the 
court of land claims, to be held at Vincennes. He was en- 
gaged in holding court during the years 1855 and 1856, and 
settled a great many land titles to the satisfaction of the peo- 
ple concerned. 

In i860 he was nominated and elected a representative in 
congress from the first congressional district, and again in 
1862. 

In early life Judge Law was a Whig. For the last twenty- 
five years he was a consistent Democrat, abiding by the usages 
of the party and upholding its organization. Twice he was 
elected to congress by his party by a handsome majority. 
Neither in politics nor in aught else was there anything bitter 
in his nature. He was tolerant of all opinions on all subjects, 
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but very firm in his own. The kindly nature of the man was 
well shown by his introduction of a bill into congress to 
give to the surviving soldiers of the Revolution — being 
only twelve in number — a pension of one hundred dollars 
per annum. This bill passed unanimously. During his con- 
gressional service, he acted with his party on all political 
questions. Personally he was on the best terms with all the 
members. 

And now I have gone over the most prominent incidents in 
the life of Judge Law, but how little do they go towards mak 
ing up the real life of the man ! Of his home life, of time 
passed among his flowers and fruits, of that ardent love for 
nature that comes to old age — so sweetly touched by Shakes- 
peare when he makes Falstaff, on his death bed, “babble of 
green fields,’ ’ of his old time hospitality, of his affection for 
his family — these are subjects not to be dwelt on. 

Since Judge Law left congress, in 1864, that which should 
accompany old age, as honor, “love, obedience, troops of 
friends, he has had.” A gentler, more unassuming, kindlier 
life has not been passed in our midst. I doubt whether a 
serener, evener, purer life has been lived in this generation 
Engaged in political life in stormy times, he walked amid the 
fiery flames untouched by slander. Did anyone ever accuse 
him of a meanness, or attach a shade of dishonor to his name? 
Engaged largely in real estate transactions, was he ever ac- 
cused of grasping or oppression? Holding offices of trust, 
did he ever soil his palm with unearned public money? How 
well he illustrated in that serene old age the blessings of an 
early education! Books, magazines, papers were his world, 
in which to the last moment he reveled with unbounded pleas- 
ure. ^ From them to his garden, where trees and flowers and 
fruits* were his familiars. How pure his private life! He 
could look back upon a lifetime passed in the public eye, as 
lawyer, judge, legislator, and find nothing that, dying, he 
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could wish to blot. His early years were laborious. Few 
men traveled so much on professional business, or labored 
harder. Yet he remembered them with pleasure always. At 
the bar, in the prime of his manhood, he was acute, indus- 
trious and eloquent. As an advocate he had few equals. In 
his later years his real estate investments had made him 
wealthy. His disposition was far removed from being avari- 
cious. And so he settled into the quiet, unpretending home 
life we know so well, and calmly waited for his last summons. 
It had no terrors for him. The broad, majestic river flowing 
gently to the sea dreads not the moment when its waters shall 
mingle with the ocean, less than he dreaded his absorption 
into eternity. To that calm, placid and honorable nature, 
death could bring no terrors, for it could bring no remorse. 
Life to him was no fitful fever, and death no sudden shock. 
His life resembled these bright autumnal days that are on us 
now, and his death was but the gradual sinking of the sun. 
Indiana may have lost more noted men, but in all the state, 
no one name will awaken more kindly recollections, and no 
death wider regret than the name and death of John Law. 






